REMINISCENCES

the least justify or excuse the author of such a piece of
malign buffoonery or the editor who allowed it to ap-
pear in print.    Of course Bright was perfectly right;
and such a scurrilous sort of joking very rarely indeed
forms a part even of our caricature literature,    I only
tell the story here to show that Bright made Ms moral
laws apply to the protection of his political opponents
as well as to that of Ms political associates.    The man
thus held up to ridicule was a man whose political career
Bright especially detested;  and, for aught I know to
the contrary, he may have had reason to believe, as
nine people out of ten at the time thought they had,
that the midnight speeches of the Tory debater were
sometimes inspired by an influence not merely that ot
political partisanship.    It was all the same to Bright $-
lie thought that the man was unfairly attacked,  and
that was enough for him.    I remember another occasion
when a very distinguished member of a Government
was made the subject of some most serious charges, be-
cause of the manner in which he had disposed of certain
public offices.    Now, this man while in the House of
Commons had been one of the keenest and the bitterest
opponents of many of Bright's favourite measures and of
Bright himself.    He was a man of great ability, a mas-
ter of a certain kind of vitriolic sarcasm which told im-
mensely with the House.     Many of us believed the
charges to be true, and they formed the  subject of
severe articles in some of the Liberal newspapers.     To
Bright's mind there seemed something ungenerous and
even unjust in these attacks.    He spoke to me  and
wrote to me on the subject more than once.   He pointed
out that the accusations were, for the most part, only
inferences or assumptions, and insisted that there was
no evidence whatever of misapplication of power in the
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